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od ars $ 
- How Ike Can Win: It is generally agreed, among political sages, that if Ike could take the 128 electoral 
d votes of the South, he could afford to lose several big states in the North and still win the election. 
But can he really win those states below the Mason-Dixon line? His popularity there appears strong. 
But political seers definitely hedge their bets, talk of capture of only 2 or 3 states with 20 or 30 electoral 
: votes at best — not sufficient to make the touchdown. 
What is the hitch? Most of the press has overemphasized the support given Ike by State governors, 
rk such as Byrnes, Kennon and Shivers, and glossed over the fact that Southern members of Congress, almost 
gn without exception, are staying “regular”, giving at least lip service to Stevenson (whom they dislike). 
at For example, it has just been publicly reported that the Byrd machine in Virginia is quietly helping 
the Stevenson ticket. Governors are not enough. So long as the Southern members of Congress refuse 
to back and help Ike, the chances of the General winning sufficient Southern electoral votes to affect the 
on outcome of the election remain very dim. 
~ What can be done about it? The more discerning political experts here believe there is a way 
ur that the situation could be saved for Ike if he took a very bold and imaginative step. But he'll 
on have to act quickly and courageously. 
or: This is the problem: The reason why Southern members of Congress (despite their personal 
ed preference for Ike over Stevenson) stay “regular Democratic” is their concern about the committee 
chairmanships and committee seniority rights — prerogatives of majority members — in Congress. 
Only a Washington observer who watches Capitol Hill week by week can understand the enormous impor- 
do tance and power of a chairman of a major committee in the Senate or the House. He virtually wields the 
ail power of life or death over bills by which the socialistic Executive arm constantly seeks to win passage 
- in the legislative branch. Among other things, these chairmanships in Congress are strong bastions 
: behind which Southerners can fight off Fair Deal “civil rights” bills. 
re Hence, Southern members fear that an Ike victory might bring a GOP majority in Congress and 
ck, thereby deprive them of chairmanships and majority prerogatives during the next session. Such a prospect 
ya deflates their enthusiasm for Ike and renders them philosophical about an Adlai victory. A Democratic 
oft President would presumably bring in a Democratic majority in Congress. The Southerners happen to 
enjoy more seniority (having been in Congress longer than most Northern Democrats) and would there- 
ris fore continue to sit at or near the head of the committee room table. 
ty 
Solution: What is the solution? Ike would obviously have to offer these Southerners an attractive 
in- quid pro quo to get their support in the election campaign. He would have to guarantee to the Southerners 
ent that they will continue in chairmanships in which they are senior to Republicans — whether he himself 
wins or not. 
kes 
-™ This sounds like a big order, but actually it is not so difficult as it seems. If the Republicans 
would agree to merge their committee seniorities with those of the Southern Democrats, an equitable 
1an division of the chairmanships would emerge. The Southerners, many of whom have been longer in office 
than the GOP members, would retain almost all of the major chairmanships they now occupy. The 
re; Republicans would be awarded the chairmanships now held by Northern Democrats. This is an example 


of how it would work out: Democratic Senator George (Ga.) would continue to hold the post of Chairman 
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of the powerful Finance Committee; Republican Congressman Taber (N.Y.) would get the chairmanship 
of the important House Appropriations Committee — now held by the Northern Fair Deal Democrat, 
Congressman Clarence Cannon (Mo.). And so on. 


But to accomplish this scheme, Ike would have to persuade Senator Taft and Representative Joe 
Martin (GOP leaders of the two Houses) to line up their GOP colleagues and then to put the proposition 
. to the conservative Southern Democratic leaders in the Congress. These leaders would have to go into 
private conference and negotiate. Immediate and semi-permanent advantages of the plan (no matter 
who wins the Presidency) would be obvious to both groups. 


If such an arrangement could be made, experts believe, the Southern Congressmen would gladly 
stump for the election of Ike in their states. Even more importantly in the long run for those who 
dream of a “new party” or political realignment, the arrangement would create the real basis for a new 
party, for the union of the conservatives of both parties into a new setup expressing the will of the 
majority of the American people. 


The Coalition: The Congressional “angle” in the election considerations (as described above) keeps 
cropping up here in Washington constantly. A few weeks ago, we noted that many Southern members 
of Congress while detesting Stevenson’s policies were constrained to prefer him as President to General 
Eisenhower. They prized the coalition with Republican conservatives in Congress which has worked well 
for some sessions, and they expressed fear that Ike, influenced by the GOP “liberals” who nominated 
him, would break up this coalition if he were President. 


This view, we find, is by no means confined to Southern Congressmen. Recently a Northern GOP 
member of Congress passed through Washington and told us he felt the same way about the election. 
He calculated that if Ike were elected the “liberals” might surround him in the White House and that 
under this guidance Ike might force usually sound GOP members of Congress to support “liberal” 
measures by his power of patronage. With some vividness, this member described just how this pressure 
might be applied to himself, through “gimme” groups in his own constituency. 


After listening to this warning, we received a letter from a prominent Republican in Ike’s own 
state of Kansas. This Kansan had doubts about supporting Ike for the following good reasons: “What I am 
trying to get at is: (1) with Eisenhower in the White House the Congressional coalition will fall apart, 
or at least be much weakened; and (2) the chance for forming a new party, a conservative party of 
the South and West, based on this coalition in Congress, will be diminished. 


“Without that coalition, the Taft-Hartley Act could not have been passed. Without that coalition 
its repeal could not have been blocked in the 8lst and 82nd Congresses. The extent to which the 


extension of the Truman Welfare State program has been blocked in the past six years has been due 
to this coalition.” 


To those who take this attitude, the plan outlined above for merging the conservatives of the 
two parties in Congress and dividing chairmanships would come as probably the only important 
constructive move of the Ike campaign. If such a merger in Congress could be brought about, conservative 
fears about the fate of the coalition under an Eisenhower Presidency would vanish. 


Adlai’s Enemy: Those in Washington who watch the great game of politics and score the points 
wonder whether Adlai hasn’t “put his foot in it” by last Saturday’s speech in which, obviously 
attacking “McCarthyism”, he likened the work of the Wisconsin Senator to the “inquisition”. Now, 


publishers and publicists know there are few references which anger Roman Catholics so much as this, 
nor fail to delight anti-Catholic bigots. 


Indeed, the use of the word may well have been calculated. Many professional politicians have 
long regarded the drive against “McCarthyism” as in part designed to fan the flames of anti-Catholic 
feelings. (This observation, although often made privately, rarely reaches print.) 





Some observers have come to hold that this religious angle was one of the reasons why the “smear 
strategists” of the Administration “chose” McCarthy, back in 1950, to be the scapegoat. Why didn’t 
they go for Nixon or Mundt or Wood or Dondero, who had been even more vocal than McCarthy? 
The answer given is that McCarthy as a Catholic would prove more vulnerable, and that the Wisconsin 
Senator was relatively unknown and considered unskilled and “dumb” in the national political arena. 
(How these Fair Deal strategists erred in the latter!) No one here really believes that McCarthy had 
any vision of himself as leader of an anti-Communist movement; no one was more surprised than he 
when he found himself a storm center. His first speech in West Virginia in February, 1950, received 
little place in the press. 


So, if Adlai last week, in his desperate clutching for headlines, sought to go a little further in 
this line of bigoted anti-McCarthy talk, he may have gone too far for his political good. 


Trillion Dollar Dream: Candidate Stevenson provided confirmation of the dreary picture of social 
security (as presented in our September 22 number), to wit, that the obligations of the Social Security 
Administration so far built up are astronomical in terms of dollars, while the Government has spent 
the money collected as premiums from citizens and has comparatively few reserves to eventually satisfy 
these obligations as they fall due. 


In Stevenson’s speech in Columbus, Ohio, on October 3, the Democratic candidate said: “Today 
65 million people . . . have built up substantial equities in this social security system. When you 


and your wife reach the age of 65, your share in the retirement fund will amount to the equivalent 
of a $15,000 annuity.” 


Adlai prudently did not work out the arithmetic for his listeners and give them the truly staggering 


total. Multiplying 65 million (people) by $15,000 we get the total of $975 billion, or nearly a trillion 
dollars of liability. 


And what has the Government accumulated in reserve to satisfy the “insured” who will demand 
these “annuities”? The fact is that we have only $219 million in cash and about $15 billion in 
Government bonds. 

Q. E. D. 


Socialism: The left-wing socialist Aneurin Bevan won more power in the British Labor Party during 
last week’s annual convention. Bevan is a firm supporter of the nationalization of industries which has 
had such a lethal effect on the British economy — a fact that prompts Lord Winster, writing for the 
Baltimore Sun (October 5) to remark: 


“He (Bevan) dares not admit that nationalization, the cornerstone of his political creed, has become 
rather an out-of-date idea. He excuses its failures by saying we have not had enough of it and all 
would be well if we had more. This vaguely reminds me of the medical student who admitted that 
he did not know what was the matter with an ailing child but would give it an injection. When asked 
‘why’ he replied, ‘it will give the child fits and and I know how to cure fits’.” 
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Midcentury Journey: by William L. Shirer. New York. Farrar, Straus and Young. $3.50. Reviewed 
by William Henry Chamberlin. 


They learned nothing and they forgot nothing. Talleyrand uttered this quip about the Bourbons 
of France. But it would apply equally well to a school of crusading leftist publicists of our own time, 
These men were not necessarily conscious Communist sympathizers. Most of them by this time have even 
paid lip service to anti-Communism, while displaying a curious preference for anti-Communists over 
Communists as their targets of attack. But the service they have rendered to the Kremlin, insofar as 
they have influenced American public opinion and foreign policy, is almost inestimable. 


What did Stalin most want in the critical pre-war years? That the war should start as a struggle 
between Germany, Japan and Italy, on one side, and the western powers on the other, with the Soviet 
Union gleefully sitting it out on the sidelines. And who was more serviceable for this purpose than 
the crusading one-sided “anti-fascist” journalist, columnist or commentator who centered all his fire 
on fascism, forgetting that Communism was equally obnoxious and might well be far more dangerous 
_ in the postwar world. 

What did Stalin want during the war? A mental attitude in the western countries of unlimited 
trust, making for a policy of consistent appeasement and steady surrender to his demands, with Yalta 
as the climax. Who again more serviceable for this purpose than the aforesaid type of thinker? 


(William L. Shirer, according to Robert E. Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins [page 870] 
referred to the Yalta sell-out of Poland and China as “a landmark in human history” and Raymond 
Gram Swing, now an adviser to the Voice of America, went him one better on that occasion by 
declaring that “no more appropriate news could be conceived to celebrate the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln”. ) 

Finally, what are Stalin’s main political objectives in the postwar world? Maximum division 
among non-Communist countries, a perpetuation of wartime hates and suspicions among these countries 
and a soft attitude toward Communist espionage and intrigue in the non-Communist nations. 


On all these counts, Mr. Shirer’s book seems to fill the bill admirably. Although Midcentury 
Journey purports to be a kind of 1950 political travelogue, there is almost nothing in the book about 
concrete measures for fighting Communism at home or abroad. 


Shirer fights the battle of Munich all over again, but has nothing to say about the more relevant 
subject of Yalta. He sings elegies for Czechoslovakia without ever stopping to think that something 
must have been wrong with a country which twice gave up its independence without firing a shot in 
self-defense. He expends the vials of his wrath on the “traitorous” Petain — an adjective to which 
few non-Communist Frenchmen would today subscribe. 


He is gloomy and alarmed about the more rdtional recent phase of American policy toward 
Germany — without once suggesting how it would be possible to defend Europe against the Soviet 
threat without drawing Germany into a position of political and military equal partnership. 


His comments on America fit the same pattern of standard leftist clichés. Senator McCarthy is 
a “second-rate Goebbels”. America is full of “fear”, intolerance and “witch hunting”, where anonymous 
individuals sidle up to one and say: “You will be destroyed if you don’t watch out.” There is a 
complete whitewash of the Administration’s pitiful record in China and there is no mention of Hiss 
and the Rosenbergs and the many other proved cases of disloyalty which make vigilance against 
Communist infiltration an elementary necessity. 


The penalty for writing such a book in this age of the “terrible witch hunt”? It is a Literary 


Guild selection, published to an accompaniment of enthusiastic tributes from a number of the author’s 
colleagues. 
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TIME FOR SECESSION te 
\w 


By FRANK CHODOROV 


F I WERE GOVERNOR OF A STATE, or even a legislator, I would put my weight behind 
I a secessionist movement; not secession from the Union, but secession from Washington. 
I would do so exactly because I favor the Union, as originally conceived; and my advocacy 
of secession would be based on the same reasoning that prompted initiation of the Union, 
namely that divided authority is a good guarantee of freedom. 

The Union was — it still exists on paper — a voluntary association of autonomous 
states, each invested with all the political authority not specifically assigned to the 
federal government. Outside these limitations, the federal government could not go, 
while state authority was restricted only by the Constitution. This neat political 
package is being clawed at by the power-mad denizens of the cocktail capital of 
the country, simply because so long as it remains intact, no matter how damaged, they 
cannot achieve their ultimate purpose of complete centralization; and the American 
citizen has some hope of avoiding a regime of absolutism. 


The importance of bolstering the Union concept looms large when we consider how 
far centralization has gone, in the economic field. Through the instrument of taxation, 
one-third of our economy has already been centralized. Through subsidies and regulation, 
our industrial plant is virtually operating on the fascist pattern of private ownership 
under federal control; outright confiscation waits only upon the excuse of war. Through 
involvement of our financial institutions in its fiscal schemes, the government has, for 
all practical purposes, reduced them to mere agencies of the United States Treasury. 
Through labor legislation presumably intended to favor the worker, union leaders are 
able to ride herd on our basic industries, and the nationalization of labor can be effected 
by simply drafting these leaders into the government. 

Politically, however, the drive toward centralization is handicapped by the residue 
of power still remaining in the state governments. This fact was recognized by the 
maniacs of centralization who invaded Washington early in the New Deal era. Promptly, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s notorious Temporary National Economic Council proposed the division 
of the country into ten “administrative” units. With the usual double-talk, the TNEC 
denied any intention to circumvent the Constitution, but argued the impossibility of 
carrying out “national programs” under the handicap of divided authority. 

The unlikelihood of getting the states to vote themselves out of existence turned the 
centralizers to other means, such as bribing the state authorities with patronage, alienating 
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the loyalty of the citizenry with federal subsidies, establishing within the states independent 
administrative bodies for the management of federal works programs. It will be noted 
that these management bodies are called “authorities” — and that they are, in fact, set 
up to take care of political matters coincident to their other functions. The current 
urgency for FEPC, with its promise of using federal troops for the enforcement of the 
law, is in line with the policy of liquidating the autonomy of the states. 


The centralizers know their history. Wherever absolutism got going, the liquida- 
tion of home rule prepared the way. A half century before Hitler, Bismarck had cleared 
the road for him by wiping out the independent German states. Cavour did as much 
for Mussolini in Italy. The Czars made the advent of Stalin easy. Centralization is the 
antithesis of home rule, and the dualism written into our Constitution is an assurance, so 
long as it remains in effect, that Washington will have trouble in achieving Moscow. 


ia FIRST STEP I would take, if I were governor of a state, would be to require 
every school child to become familiar with the history and theory of what we call states’ 
rights, but which is really the doctrine of home rule. For, it was precisely the fear of 
centralization, such as we are now faced with, that prompted the Founding Fathers to 
write that doctrine into our basic law. 


It must be remembered that the early American had had his fill of far-off government. 
Having got rid of it at the cost of war he was dead set against a native version of 
London rule. He knew he had to have some kind of central government — to deal 
with foreign governments, to prevent the component commonwealths from setting up 
trade barriers between themselves, and several other matters that could not be handled 
by local government — but he wanted it severely restricted in scope. The only kind of 
Constitution he would accept was one that clearly delimited the power of the government 
to be set up under it. 


In all other matters he was willing to put his trust in local government. Why? 
Simply because it was not likely to get out of hand; one could keep one’s eyes on it. 
Besides, being a government of neighbors it was likely to be cognizant of and responsive 
to the temper of the governed. It is a certainty that the legislator representing Sauk 
Center, Minnesota, is more fully conversant with the problems of that community than 
is the Senator from Alabama, and can be trusted not to vote against its interests; on the 
other hand, the Senator from Alabama has no inhibitions about riding roughshod over 
the interests of Sauk Center if, in his opinion, these interests run contrary to what he 
conceives to be to national interest. Then, there is always the possibility of Sauk Center 
being completely ignored in a tariff deal between the Senators of New York and 
California. 


The extent to which this fear of centralization possessed the early American is 
illustrated by the story of a point of protocol that came up in the term of President 




















Washington. The ‘‘father of his country” was expected in Boston, and Governor Hancock 
cogitated the propriety of his going to meet the distinguished visitor; would he not be 
compromising the Commonwealth of Massachusetts by so doing? He settled the problem 
by pleading illness. The sequel to that story is also illustrative. It was suggested to 
President Washington that he review the Massachusetts militia, but he rejected the idea 
because such a review might imply federal interference with the military arm of the 
state; after all, the tacit understanding in those days was that the militia might be called 
upon to face the federal army. 


In both cases, neither personal idiosyncrasy nor considerations of etiquette were of 
prime importance. It was the spirit of the times that found expression in these incidents, 
and the spirit of the times was characterized by a keen jealousy of freedom. The early 
American knew that freedom was nothing more than the absence of external restraint on 
behavior; the government could not give you freedom, it could only take it away. And he 
knew from experience, if not from his reading, that when a government is detached from 
the governed it invariably strives to take it away. Freedom, then, is in better case when 
the effective government never gets beyond the purview of the town hall meeting. 

That is the truth that needs constant reiteration, now that semantics has found a way 
to fragment freedom and enumerate the parts. The early American could not have been 
bamboozled by that verbal sleight-of-hand. 


: Sas Is a facet of political dualism that needs exploration and exploitation. It is the 

fact that divided authority introduces competition in government. Political science 
accepts as an axiom the monopolization of coercion by government; it must have that 
monopoly, so the axiom runs, in order that it may prevent the indiscriminate use of 
coercion by citizens. There is no arguing with that point. But, when the individual is 
free to move from one jurisdiction to another, a limit is put on the extent to which the 
government may use its monopoly power. Government is held in restraint by the fear 
of losing its tax-paying citizens, just as loss of customers tends to keep other monopolies 
from getting too arrogant. 

For instance, because our federal government has not yet managed a national 
divorce law, there is competition between states for that kind of business. Some states 
try to attract capital by advertising their abstention from inheritance and income taxation, 
and Nevada’s legalization of gambling has to some extent overcome her lack of natural 
resources and business opportunities. The practice of evading local sales taxes by crossing 
state borders is a common example of the principle of competition in government. 

Before the Sixteenth Amendment got into the Constitution, a number of states 
instituted income taxes. Though the levies were always small, collection was attended 
with considerable difficulty; the tax-collectors, being neighbors, not “foreigners” from 
Washington, were inclined toward leniency, and collusion was not uncommon. Never- 





theless, the states that did not tax incomes made ‘that fact known, and the fear of losing 
industry to them caused a number of states to drop income taxation. 

Socialistic experiments did not originate with the New Deal; state governments had 
their own laboratories long before 1932. Many years ago I saw an idle state-owned 
cement plant in South Dakota, and early in the depression a Wisconsin law made it 
obligatory for restaurants to serve two ounces of Wisconsin-made cheese with every meal, 
whether the diner wanted it or not. The platform of the Farmer-Labor Party, which 
sprang up around 1920, and captured several states, was larded with socialism. However, 
every state experiment in socialism failed simply because of the constitutionally guaranteed 
freedom of movement, for both labor and capital, across state lines. Federal socialism 
can be made to operate somehow only because there is no escape from its constabulary, 

Then there is the point in dualism that the citizen can apply to the federal govern- 
ment for relief when the state government transgresses his constitutional rights. And a 
state government may bring suit against the federal government... The effect, then, of 
divided authority is to keep both federat and state governments off balance; neither one 
has that complete monopoly of power fecessary to a regime of absolutism. 


W ™ WITH AMENDMENTS to the. Constitution, legalistic interpretations and down- 
right circumvention made possible by well-placed subventions, the autonomy of 
the states has been well ‘watered down. Nevertheless, state lines have not yet been wiped 
out and there are areas of jurisdiction that are still reserved to the states. These areas 
can be strengthened and expanded.- It is only a matter of intelligent and resolute 
resistance by the state governments to every scheme, no matter how seemingly innocuous 
or politically attractive, that emanates from a Washington, If for no other reason, personal 
pride should prompt every governor and state legislator tot take a secessionist attitude; they 
were not elected to be lackeys of the federal bureaucracy. 

Just how far that resistance gan go, and remain eb, is a matter for lawyers to 
determine. But, it is quite obvigus that the states can make it difficult for the federal 
government to extend its spheres;of influence by a non-cooperative attitude. Take the 
federal government’s invasion of lectric power business under the guise of flood control; 
it is still necessary for the centralizers to obtain permission from state governments to 
carry out such schemes, and réfusal would go hard with them. Federal tenements, 
which in practice become enclaves of votes for the party in power, are made possible by 
exemption from real estate taxes, which is still the prerogative of the local authorities; 
were exemption regularly refused, the housing bureaucrats would be in a sorry plight. 
If every grant-in-aid were refused, the federal government would be in the unenviable 
position of a philanthropist bereft of beggars. 

There is no end of trouble the states can give the centralizers by merely refusing to 
cooperate. Such refusal would meet with popular acclaim if it were supplemented with 
a campaign of education on the meaning of states’ rights, in terms of human freedom. 
In fact, the educational part of such a secessionist movement should be given first 
importance. And those who are plumping for a “third party”, because both existing 
parties are centralist in character, would do well to nail to their masthead this banner: 
Secession of the 48 states from Washington. 
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